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Not A Sect. —It was well said by one of the 
most enlightened and experienced among the 
first members of this Society, in reference to 
the brotherhood, ‘‘We are not persons that 
have shot up out of the old root into another 
appearance, as one sect hath done out of an 
other, till many have come up one after an- 
other, the ground still remaining the same, 
out of which they all grew. But that (very) 
ground hath been shaken and is shaking, de- 
stroyed and destroying, removed and removing 
in us. And the Root of Jesse hath been made 
manifest in us, and we have been transplanted 
by the everlasting power of life, and a real 
change brought forth in us, out of (and sepa- 
rated from) that spirit wherein the world lives 
and worships into another spirit, into which 
nothing which is of this world can enter. The 
utmost of that literal knowledge, historical 
faith and outward religion, is but as the old 
heavens, that are to be wrapped up as a scroll, 
and old wine and bottles, that belong not to 
the kingdom of God.”—( Wm. Penn.) 





Proselyting. 

There appear two motives at work for seek- 
ing accessions to membership in a religious 
association. The one is of the wordly and the 
other of the gospel spirit. 

The worldy spirit of proselyting is the lust 
of accumulation,—of gathering to one’s own 
name, profession or party,—whether religious 
or secular—as many adherents as possible, 
to make our association seem greater and 
stronger upon earth. Our choice of an asso- 
ciation, church, or doctrine covets the endorse- 
ment of numbers, and the pride of such ap- 
proval swells the zeal for winning names to 
our organization, and with all the more com- 
fort if under a persuasion that this is winning 
souls. Some appear to suspect no difference 
between winning members into their church 


organization and winning them into the king- 
dom of God. ‘‘Our church” and ‘‘the king- 
dom’’ are spoken of as synonymous terms. 
We have seen the eagerness with which 
newcomers to a college, even before they had 
reached its doors, were laid hold on to induce 
them to join this or that rival society of stu- 
dents. So a clearer meaning seemed opened 
to the saying of Jesus: ‘‘Ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte.” And this same 
ambitious energy for the aggrandizement of 
one’s own in business, in church, or in politics 
is all ‘‘off from the same piece” of human na- 
ture. It is indiscriminately commended as 


just and true aggressiveness. The resulting 


accumulation rises about as high in spiritual 
values as the fountain or motive.—‘‘Israel is 
an empty vine; he gathereth fruit unto him- 


self.” 


The other concern for the ingathering of 


souls to have fellowship with us, is one in 


which the agent ‘‘seeketh not his own.” Our 
eye is not to our own things, to our own system 
to aggrandize it by numbers, but our aim is 
the prosperity of Truth everywhere, and of 
our fellow beings in the Truth. We would 
rather spread its possession than monopolize its 
profession, or gather all its professors into our 
name. The more that can carry away a seed 
of Truth from our preaching into the church 
universal, the better for the cause. 

Still it is highly desirable to encourage and 
to win into organized fellowship with us, all 
who can sincerely come, and can feel by be- 
ing possessed of the same doctrine that our 
people are their people, and our Society their 
true church home. If we believe, not only 
that the place of Christian truth which our 
Society was set up to emphasize is best for a 
man, but that he will best be blessed and pre- 
served in the truth by membership with us, 
certainly let us seek to turn him in with us for 
his best good. But let us not lay down or re- 
sign a single principle of truth. in order to let 
him in. Thereby we would let down that for 
which we claim he needs to join us. Those 
whom the Truth does not draw to our member- 
ship will do our membership no good; nor will 
we, by waving a truth, do good to them. We 
can only suggest, without completing the con- 
cern in view. The exigencies of a journey 


the reader’s own thought. 


compel further views on this line to be left to 


For ‘* THE FRIEND.” 
Memoir of John Watson. 


John Watson was borp in the year 1651, 
and came with his father into Ireland, in 1658. 
Kitconner in the County of Carlow, became the 
family residence. When about twenty-two 
years of age, he was invited to a religious 
meeting of the Society of Friends at New 
Garden. It was the first he had attended and 
the ministry of John Burnyeat so touched his 
heart, that he joined that Society; and believ- 
ing he did right in so doing, was enabled to 
bear the displeasure of his father, which was 
particularly excited by his son’s adopting their 
plain mode of speech. It may now occasion 
some surprise that this should have given such 
offence; but our ancient records inform us of 
much suffering on that account having been 
endured, from within and from without; for 
severe conflicts of spirit were experienced be- 
fore the will was subdued, and the mind enabled 
to overcome its reluctance to bear the cross in 
this particular; especially as the singular num- 
ber was formerly used in speaking to those of 
inferior station, and persons in higher rank, 
when addressed in this manner, were ont to 
look upon it as denoting disrespect, ‘ac- 
cordingly resented it. Not uncovering the 
head, in salutation to a fellow-creature, also 
drew much displeasure on those who forbore 
to foster that self-complacency which expected 
this outward show of respect from those who 
withheld it, not from lack of good will or 
courtesy, but from the conviction that it was 
their duty to refrain from paying it, believing 
it originated in pride and servility, and tended 
to encourage these evils. In 1674 John Wat- 
son married Anne Tomlinson, whose parents 
had settled in Ireland about the time of his 
father’s removal thither. His wife joined her- 
self to the Society of which her husband was 
a member, and both patiently endured the fa- 
ther’s remonstrance against his son’s change 
of religion. In these remonstrances he was 
seconded by Acrchdeacon Plummer, who, find- 
ing persuasion unavailing, threatened him with 
a prison; to which threat the pious young man 
replied: ‘‘I do not fear it, but will make 
ready for one;’’ and thereupon disposed of 
some of the land which he occupied, to lessen 
his rent and incumbrances. He lived in his 
father’s house, which, in 1675, becoming his 
own by the decease of his father, meetings of 
Friends were occasionally held there, and regu- 
larly established in 1678, which gave great 
offence to the archdeacon, and to the bishop 
of Leighlin and Ferns; who sued him for refus- 
ing to contribute to the repairs of the parish 
worship house at Fenagh, and obtained a writ 
against him, which the archdeacon told him 
should not be put in force if he would but sub- 
mit to them, and not allow meetings in his 
house. On his refusal to accede to those 
terms, he ordered him to prison, cruelly ad- 


c 





ding: ‘‘There he shall lie till he rots.” 


He! enly good; to live in love, and the Lord of 


THE FRIEND. 


was a prisoner above two years, and besides | love would bless them, as they kept near Him; 


this suffered in his property, under pretense of 
an escape, because the sheriff had sometimes 
granted him liberty to visit his own home. 
To that home and to his liberty he was at length 
restored, and found it was allotted to him to 
do, as well as to suffer, in the cause of right- 
eousness; for in 1696 he believed it to be his 
duty to preach the gospel, and in that service 
he took several journeys into England, and 
through this nation, having meetings in re- 
mote places, where none of his religious pro- 
fession resided. He was also zealously con- 
cerned for the support of the discipline estab- 
lished among Friends and for good order in 
their families, in which he gave the example 
of ruling well his own house, in the spirit of 
love; keeping his children in that subjection 
which tended to promote their own happiness. 
As he was an affectionate father, so he was a 
tender and kind husband to a worthy wife; and 
they united in humble submission to the will 
of the great Disposer, while they drank the 
cup which, had it not been paliated by resigna- 
tion, parental feelings would have found very 
bitter. Their daughter, Elizabeth, accompa- 
nied a ministering woman Friend in a journey 
to the province of Ulster, and there, remote 
from her parents, sickened of the smallpox. 
On receiving this information her father went 
tu her. The state of the roads and posts at 
that time did not permit the anxious mother to 
receive regular intelligence of her situation, 
and her child’s death was first announced to 
her by the sight of her husband returning, 
briming his daughter’s horse, with her clothes 
tie he side saddle. The mother stood 
awhile silent, and then bore this testimony, 
honorable to her children, and consoling to her- 
self: ‘‘I have had ten children and not one 
bad one.” Elizabeth Watson died at the house 
of William Gray, of Ballyhagen, in the twenty- 
fifth year of her age. 

John Watson was naturally of a mild and 
affable temper, yet he was firm in opposing 
any tendency to violate those testimonies, the 
proper support of which required humility and 
self denial. His last illness continued about 
three months, in which time he was often ex- 
ercised in fervent prayer to the Almighty; 
giving praises to his holy aame for his favors 
and mercies towards him, and testifying resig- 
nation to his blessed will, saying: ‘‘If the 
Lord have not a further service for me, I am 
willing to die. I bless God I have a peace- 
ful conscience. My good God hath all along 
been my strength, my stay, my song, and my 
salvation.” He was pleased to see his friends, 
and had often a word of tender advice to them, 
especially to the youth for whose preservation 
he was much concerned; and addressing a 
young minister, he thus advised him: ‘‘Be 
sure to keep low in thy mind and little in thy 
own eyes; yet be not fearful, but of a believ- 
ing heart. Look not much at others, neither 
be dismayed at the frowns of any, but mind 
truth in thyself. I have ever found that my 
peace and safety.” Looking tenderly upon his 
children, he said: ‘‘I leave you to the Lord, 
and if you love Him above all, He will be your 
God, as He has been mine.” He exhorted his 
wife, children and servants to treasure up the 
memory of those seasons in which their minds 
participated together, of the influence of heav- 


adding: 
ways depended upon thee, and thou hast never 
failed me. 
caused his voice to be scarcely audible, he was 
engaged in advising one of his friends to guard 
against the snares of wealth, to content him- 
self with the sufficiency which was granted 
him, to keep in humility, and to devote to the 
service of the Lord that good understanding 
which had been given him. 
expressed himself: 
thee, and to all faithful Friends, as Jonathan’s 
was to David.” 
last night of his life but was fervent in prayer 
on behalf of their small meeting, and that 
Friends 

























*“Q Lord! thou knowest I have al- 


%? 


When the near approach of death 


To another he thus 
‘““My heart is united to 


He slept little or none the 


might be preserved a growing 
people. 

**Oh! happy,’’ said the dying man, ‘‘is that 
man or woman who hath their work done in 
their day. I have nothing to do but to die, 
and offer up my soul to the Lord,”’ and again, ‘‘I 
have done and go in peace with my God.” In 
this happy state his purified spirit was released, 
the 19th of the First Month, 1710, at his house 
in Kilconner, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
His son Samuel thus bears witness to the char- 
acter of his deceased father: ‘*When | con- 
sider his grave and solid deportment in his 
family, his great care for our welfare, and 
good advice to us in tenderness of spirit, when 
young in years; as also his earnest concern 
for the growth of truth, and preservation of 
those who professed it, my spirit is tenderly 
affected with a sense of the loss, which both we 
of his family and the Church also sustain, by 
the removal of so kind and tender a father 
and faithful friend.” 

Copied Seventh Month 19th, 1902. 

A. F. 

CLouDs.—Have you ever noticed how many 
of the dispositions of the perfected life can be 
richly gained only in the baptism of shadow 
and tears? We are accustomed to speak of 
them as fruits and flowers of the Spirit. I 
think we might be nearer the truth sometimes if 
we spoke of them as the ferns. Flowers are 
suggestive of the sunny glare; ferns are more 
significant of the moistened shade. And when 
I contemplate the dispositions which are the 
creations of the Spirit, I feel that for their 
perfect nourishing something is needed of 
moistness and of shade. Here isashort list of 
the beautiful things: ‘‘Love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, tem- 
perance, faith.” 

It is in the cloud that men grow the fern of 
a spacious telerance. Narrowness is trans- 
formed to breadth. I have known a man of 
very stern, severe and rigid creed, who defi- 
nitely relegated to damnation all who lived be- 
yond its sharp and imprisoning fence; and I 
have met him again in after years, and | have 
found that the barbed wiring was down, and 
the field of his creed sympathy was immeasur- 
ably enlarged. ‘‘But that is not what you 
used to believe ten yearsago?” ‘‘No, but many 
things have happened since then.” Then I 
learned that he had been in the valley of the 
shadows. Adversity had wrapped him in its 
clammy embrace. 


Eighth Mo. 23rd, 1902 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Miracles. 

(Copied from Jamieson’s Introduction to his Bible.) 

A miracle, being a suspension of the estab- 
lished laws of nature, can be performed only 
by the Almighty power of the Creator who ap- 
pointed them; and the circumstance of any 
individuals on earth being qualified to achieve 
such wonders, so far beyond the capabilities 
of ordinary men, is an unmistakable proof that 
the workers of them are engaged in the ser- 
vice of God, who, for some special and im- 
portant purposes, has endowed them with a 
portion of his omnipotent energy. Miracles 
were wrought in great numbers, and of sur- 
passing magnitude and interest, at the com- 
mencement both of the Mosaic and the Chris- 
tian dispensations; and they afford incontesta- 
ble evidence that Moses and the prophets, as 
well as Christ and his apostles, who all per- 
formed them, were executing the duties of a 
Divine mission. It is true, that miracles have 
been often reported to have been wrought by 
others, at different times, and in many differ- 
ent countries. But all of these are marked by 
circumstances calculated to excite suspicion. 
They were designed to support the interests 
of a reigning superstition; the scene of their 
performance was always laid in the recesses 
of a heathen temple, or in some dark inacessi- 
ble corner, where they could not be seen nor 
examined. And they were also, in them- 
selves, of so trivial and ridiculous a nature, as 
plainly marked the report of them to be a tale 
of imposture. But the miracles recorded in 
the pages of the Old and New Testament were 
of a very different description: they were 
wrought publicly, and in the open face of day, 
in support of a cause that was new, and 
‘‘everywhere spoken against,” and before 
multitudes, who not only did not call them 
in question, but who were most reluctant- 
ly constrained to admit their reality. The 
accounts of them were published soon after in 
the very places where they were reported to 
have occurred; and they were attested by vast 
numbers of witnesses of sober minds, unim- 
peachable character, and undoubted veracity, 
who evinced the strength and sincerity of their 
convictions by bearing testimony to these mi- 
raculous works in opposition to their own long 
cherished views and prejudices, and even some- 
times at the sarcifice of their dearest earthly 
interests. Moreover these miracles were of 
such a character that they testified to their 
own Divine origin, as they were uniformly 
wrought for good and important ends:—in the 
case of Moses and the prophets to uphold the 
claims of God and the true religion in opposi- 
tion to idolatry, and in the case of Christ and 
his apostles to introduce the reign of Messiah, 
as well as typify the blessings of his spiritual 
kingdom. As thus described, then, the mi- 
racles recorded in the Old and New Testa- 
ment supply a strong additional argument for 
the claim of its writers to inspiration. But it 
is necessary to examine a little further into 
the nature of this argument, as some skepti- 
cal, or rather rationalistic writers have arisen 
in modern times to deny the possibility of a 
miracle; and who, maintaining that the books 
which record these miracles are mere legen- 


In his distress he had been | dary histories, not written till some centuries 


enlarged. The clouds had dropped their dew! | after, scout the Bible miracles as myths, in- 


J. H. JOWETT. vented by the Jews to enhance the fame and 
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magnify the powers of their heroes. See, 
however, into what absurd consequences this 
mythical hypothesis leads. Admit it, and you 
must believe that Pharaoh and his court, in- 
cluding the magicians who acknowledged the 
finger of God in the wonders done on the field 
of Zoan, were deceived when they thought that 
those appalling plagues, which were so fatal 
to life and property, and the disastrous ef- 
fects of which were felt for a century after- 
wards in Egypt, had ever happened or could 
have happened. Admit it, and you must be- 
lieve that the whole people of Israel were led 
through national pride to adopt a tale embod- 
ied in a history which was not composed till 
an advanced period of the monarchy;—that 
their early ancestors passed through the di- 
vided waters of the Red Sea, were sustained 
with manna from heaven for forty years in the 
desert, and entered into the promised land by 
crossing dryshod over the Jordan. The sto- 
ries of such supernatural occurences, it is al- 
leged, are mere myths— just like the prodigies 
that figure so largely in the prehistoric pe- 
riods of all countries—and they never had any 
existence but in the floating, fabulous tradi- 
tions of the Hebrews. But how or when, then, 
were they brought under the notice and made 
matters of belief among that people? It could 
not be by Moses, for he was too good a man 
to attempt imposing on the credulity of oth- 
ers; and besides how could he for a moment 
suppose that the people of Israel would believe 
him when he spoke of their passing through 
scenes, and being marvellously delivered from 
perils, which none of them had ever heard of? 
It could not be any later period in their na- 
tional history that such a forgery was palmed 
upon them ; for it would have been absolutely 
necessary to persuade the people that the tra- 
dition of those miracles had always existed 
amongst them,—that the memory of them 
had always been preserved by the institution 
of days and observances,——-nay, that their 
whole national privileges were connected with 
them. And how could such a thing have 
been possible, if no memorials of those mirac- 
ulous events had been preserved? But a copy 
of the book that recorded the early history of 
Israel was deposited in the Tabernacle shortly 
after the occurrence of those incidents. The 
fact is attested in the New Testament, and 
therefore the Mosaic history, including the 
miracles, must be received as true. In like 
manner, admit this skeptical theory, and you 
must believe that the miracles of Christ (to 
say nothing of those of his apostles) were mere 
myths, —miracles which gladdened the hearts 
and homes of multitudes by the restoration of 
their lost senses and their dead relatives,—mir- 
acles which were so openly wrought, and were 
of so stupendous a character, as to arrest the 
attention of Herod as well as form a subject 
of discussion in the Jewish Sanhedrim, and 
which, as the climax of all, were crowned by 
the resurrection of the eminent Personage who 
did them, after He had been publicly executed 
on the cross,—you must believe that those 
miracles were mere myths, which originated 
in an ignorant and credulous age; while in the 
face of this skeptical theory, the latter great 


and miraculous event was commemorated, as 
all the world knows, by the consecration of 
the first day of the week, which began to be 
observed at the time, and has been continued 
















a standing memorial of it throughout the Chris- 
tian world ever since. Such are a few of the 
strange inconsistencies and absurdities into 
which the mythical hypothesis leads; and those 
who, rejecting miracles as impossible, take 
refuge in its monstrous conclusions, appear to 
be far more credulous than simple believers. 
Plain readers of the Bible act more agreeably 
to the dictates of reason and common sense; 
seeing the miracles related in it to be in per- 
fect harmony with the whole tenor of the sa- 
cred history, as well as the exalted and holy 
characters of the persons who wrought them, 
they admit without hesitation the reality of 
those supernatural deeds; and being persuaded 
that the God of truth, wisdom, and goodness, 
can never give his testimony to falsehood, they 
are disposed to say in the words of Nicodemus, 
“We believe that the writers of the Bible 
were teachers sent from God, for none could 
have wrought the miracles which they did 
except God were with them.” 
For “THe FRIEND.” 
The Presence. 

A distinguished servant of the Lord lay a 
dying, a friend said ‘‘Do you feel the promises 
sweet to you?” ‘“‘Yes, but I feel the Promiser 
sweeter.” 

We have a fear that many devout persons 
do not come up to the full measure of strength 
and joy, for want of a little more care in rec- 
ognizing the Holy Presence, when they read 
the Holy Scriptures. The Bible is more than 
printer’s ink, or bookbinder’s art, we may say 
that God is in the book, but that is not all. 
He is with the book. The Bible is a screen, 
for behind it I can hear his voice, a veil, and 
through it | can feel the warm breath of his 
presence. He is nearer to me than | am to my- 
self. Here is the secret of power: power from 
on high. This is the reason why Paul could 
say ‘‘I can do all things.” This is the secret of 
devotion; it made St. Francis call poverty his 
bride; it made Pascal conclude that his con- 
stant ill health promoted his spiritual perfec- 
tion. Peace in the battle, rest in the whirl- 
wind, ineffable power overcoming all, so that 
the soul in the very vortex of the maelstrom 
may know itself at rest. This is how the mar- 
tyrsdied. Take an instance: ‘‘Cicely Ormes, 
the wife of a worsted weaver, and daughter 
of Thomas Hound, a tailor, was burned to 
death for her faith at Norwich, on Twelfth 
Month 23rd, 1527, aged thirty-two. After 
coming to the stake she knelt down and 
prayed. Then rising up she said, ‘Good peo- 
ple, I beleve in God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, three persons and 
one God. I believe to be saved by the death 
and passion of Christ. Good people, as many 
of you as believe, pray for me.’ Then laying 
her hand on the stake she said, ‘Welcome the 
cross of Christ.’ Which being done looking 
on her hand and seeing it blacked with the 
stake—for two martyrs, Simon Miller and Eliza- 
beth Cooper, had been already burnt at it, she 
wiped it on her smoek. Then touching the 
stake again she kissed it and said, ‘Welcome 
the sweet cross of Christ! and so gave her- 
self to be bound thereonto. After the fire was 
kindled she said ‘My soul doth magnify the 
Lord and my spirit rejoiceth in God my Sav- 
iour.’” (Luke i: 46). 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


ST. JOHN THE AGED. 
I'm growing very old. This weary head 
That hath so often leaned on Jesus’ breast, 
In days long past that seem almost a dream, 
Is bent and hoary with his weight of years. 
I’m old, so old I cannot recollect 
The faces of my friends, and I forget 
The words and deeds that make up daily life ; 
But that dear face, and every word He spoke 
Grow more distinct as others fade away, 
So that I live with Him and holy dead 
More than with living. 


Bear me once more to my church! 

There let me tell of a Saviour’s love ; 
For, by the sweetness of my Master’s voice 
Just now, I think He must be very near, 
Coming, I trust, to break the vail, which time 
Has worn so thin that I can see 
Beyond and watch his footsteps. 

Tis worth a hundred years 
To feel this bliss! So lift me up dear Lord ; 
Unto thy bosom. There shall I abide. 


H. T. M. 
[Copied and condensed. ] 


For * THE FRIEND.” 

Extract of a letter from Vasilla Verigin, 
brother of Peter Verigin, now in exile in Si- 
beria, to one of the Brethren in Canada. 

VILLAGE PETROPAVLOVSK, 
February 20th, 1902. 4 

Dear Brother in the Lord, Anton Vasilievitch. 
—Thy brotherly lettter to me of the 14th of 
October last year I received. I am very thank- 
ful to thee for thy brotherly love, remem- 
brance and wishes. May the Lord save you 
with an everlasting salvation; and we mutually 
wish you, dear Anton Vasilievitch, with your 
dear wife and children from the Lord God, 
health and prosperity in this bodily life, and 
in the spiritual may the Lord send you wisdom 
and perfection to attain to the eternal joys in 
the heavenly kingdom, which the Lord hath 
prepared from the creation of the world for 
those who love him and do his will. In my 
thoughts I embrace thee, brother, and also 
your wife Anna Savelievna, with her children. 
I warmly kiss you and with brotherly, open 
love give you a low bow. I am safe and well, 
thank God, and for the future am also trusting 
in his mercy. I am very grateful to my 
mother and all relatives for their greetings 
and wishes. May the Lord be merciful and 
save them. 

I thank thee also, Antosha, that you visit 
mine (relatives), and let me know of their 
health and welfare, for your kind dealings to- 
ward our relations. If we ourselves may not 
have the privilege to reward you, the Lord 
surely will not forget you for your kind ac- 
tions which you do before the eyes of the Al- 
mighty God, and still more if you do that not 
for the praise of men or any personal profit, 
but do it from love to God, doing his com- 
mandment in helping the widows and orphans 
about whom the Lord said: ‘‘I will be as a hus- 
band to the widow and a Father to the father- 
less.”” Here the Lord at this time is fulfilling 
his promise through kind people. This I say 
straight concerning our wives and children. 
Maybe I am making a mistake, Antosha, that 
such words of the Lord I am applying to such 
wives and children, but I can’t do any other- 
wise, for it is told to people living in this life, 
especially at this time of our separation and 
suffering for the sake of the Lord’s name. 
There is no doubt but this is said to people; 
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From THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Quaker Methodists. 


An Account of the Early Independent Methodist 
Churches.* 





To restore apostolic simplicity has been the 
dream of many sincere Christians. There is 
fascination in the ideal, and where the efforts 
to attain it have revealed a blending of com- 
mon sense with the needful self-sacrifice, sym- 
pathy has seldom been withheld. There may 
be for Friends a more than ordinary interest 
in the religious experiments which resulted in 
the formation of the Independent Methodist 
Churches at the end of the eighteenth century. 

‘*Quaker Methodism” was the name invented 
to describe it. It was a term given in deris- 
ion, and by those outside, yet it came into 
use and described an interesting people for 
more than half a century. A better designa- 
tion could sarcely have been found, for the 
pioneers comprised both Quaker and Metho- 
dist, and they were finding their ideal in the 
blending of what seemed strongest and best in 
both churches. 

It can be well imagined that there were 
Friends who were restive under the quietism 
and want of progress of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially with the example of early 
Methodism before them. And it ia not diffi- 
cult to realize that in the Methodist church 
there were some who, though touched with its 
zeal, were not convinced of the soundness of 
its position in point of ministry. These dispo- 
sitions seemed to meet in the case of a few 
men in Warrington in 1796 or 1797, and the 
result was the formation of a church uf smail 
proportions but very exalted ideal. 

No complete account of its formation is 
preserved, probably none was ever written; 
but it is clear that the inception was quiet, 
and that there was no marked cleavage on 
either side. There was a grievance against 
the Wesleyan ministry, owing to their refusal 
to allow the holding of cottage services, and 
beyond that nothing is known. 

The ardent Methodists of the movement were 
Richard Mills and Peter Phillips, and from the 
Friends came Peter Wright. The place of 
honor among these, and the title ‘‘Founder,” 
has always by popular tradition been accorded 
to Peter Phillips, a man who combined in his 
character the best elements of Methodist and 
Friend, and who held closely through a long 
and strenuous life to the ideal of the Society. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


It is interesting to study the characterstics 
of the Quaker Methodists. In the first place 
they were distinctly evangelical. Week even- 
ing meetings were of Quaker type, but the 
‘‘Sunday services” were prearranged, and used 
for the preaching of salvation. In their man- 
ner of preaching they were distinctly Metho- 
dist. Their teaching and doctrine was that 
of the Society of Friends, and the question of 
ministry was settled upon the basis of the 
doctrine of the priesthood of believers. Pro- 
fessional ministry and clerical titles were re- 
pudiated, and no remuneration allowed for any 
service rendered to the spiritual interests of 
the Church. It was only after much agitation 


*This article is kindly sent us by Arthur Mounfield, 
editor of The Independent Methodist.—Ep. BRITISH 
FRIEND. 









































that sustenance was granted to evangelists 
who travelled in the ministry, and to the pres- 
ent time the entire work of the denomination 
has been done gratuitously. In course of 
time, when new churches were established, 
the question of organization and government 
came under consideration, and in this they 
leaned towards the Congregational view, and 
held for the independence of each body of be- 
lievers. 

With a sagacity which their history has jus- 
tified, they chose what seemed the strong 
points of three branches of Nonconformity. 
They placed themselves on the bed-rock laid 
bare by George Fox, but found value in the 
principle of Independency; and sought. their 
progress through the medium of the meth- 
ods of the then rapidly-extending Methodist 
church. This blending of principle is still 
characteristic of Independent Methodism, and 
has produced through a century communities 
of Christians, alike in practice, in modesty, 
and in unvarying adherence to the original 
ideal, 

The story of the early years is one of re- 
markable self-sacrifice and devution to princi- 
ple. They worked quietly, yet enthusiastic- 
ally, for the salvation of men, and, notwith- 
standing poverty, erected a number of meet- 
ing-houses in South Lancashire, as the homes 
of newly won Christians. Intellectually, the 
Quaker Methodists were not given to contro- 
versy, and took up the wise attitude of not at- 
tempting to prove anyone else to be in the 
wrong, but sparing no efforts to put themselves 
in the right—a mental attitude which might 
have been copied with advantage by many of 
their successors-—and it is not surprising to 
find that from the first they seemed to have 
commanded universal respect. 

Quaker dress and habits prevailed among 
them, and though they used singing, the use 
of instruments was debarred. Indeed, so 
closely did they resemble the Society of 
Friends that it would be much easier to name 
the points of difference than those of identity, 
and these, we think, would be found to be 
matters of usage rather than of belief. 


of the ‘‘Kilhamites”—now the Methodist New 
Connection—was found. 

He was at this period quite unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic, a wandering preacher, 
“*without visible means of support,’’ friendless 
and all but penniless, wearing long, unkempt 
hair, that hung around a haggard face deeply 
marked by smallpox, with nothing indeed, but 
his spiritual gifts to commend him to the sym- 
pathy of good men. 

It happened that Peter Phillips was in Liv- 
erpool to buy rushes for his chair-making 
trade, and feeling ‘‘drawn’”’ to enter the Kil- 
hamite church, heard the unknown preacher. 
An interview was sought, and an invitation to 
visit Warrington given, and thus began a 
friendship between two uncommon men, which 
lasted till death separated them. From that 
time forward the house of Peter Phillips be- 
came his home, and Warrington became the 
scene of extended labors and remarkable re- 
ligious awakening. 

In a remarkable volume, bearing as title, 
*‘The dealings of God, Man, and the Devil 
with Lorenzo Dow,” a journal that reminds us 
alternately of those of George Fox and Wes- 
ley, he tells the story of his English wander- 
ings, and has much to say of the Quaker Meth- 
odists. 

**These people are called in derision ‘Qua- 
ker Methodists,’ because they are so simple, 
using the plain language, and hold class meet- 
ings,” is his first comment. But stirring 
things happened. The meeting-house at Fri- 
ar’s Green became the scene of a great revi- 
val: people flocked from afar to hear the 
strange preacher who in thrilling accents was 
calling men to repentance, and there was an 
awakening memorable alike for both preacher 
and people. 

Other events, equally unexpected, bound 
him. to the Quaker Methodists, and made their 
meeting-house a hallowed spot. But to read 
of these one must turn to the journal of his 
wife for they were experiences best told, be- 
cause most keenly felt, by the woman who 
shared his vicissitudes. Peggy Dow’s journal 
lingers in the minor key, and reveals in every 
. an : page the heart of a brave and a tender wo- 
LORENZO DOW AND THE QUAKER METHODISTS. | man. She left her first-born, the ‘‘idol of her 

Unfortunately there is no complete account | heart,” in the ‘‘burying-ground of the Quaker 
of those early strenuous years. A dread of vain | Methodists.’’ Her child was born here, and 
glory prompted them to silence, and the only | as she had been sick of a fever, and lain many 
testimonies to their zeal are those of ontsid- | long weeks at the home of Peter Phillips, the 
ers. We refer only to one of these, but one | little one was removed to the country. The 
to which a special interest attaches—that of | news came that it was dead. It was carried 
Lorenzo Dow, the famous American evangelist. | to Warrington to be buried, and the little 
Lorenzo was one of the wandering stars of | coffin was to pass the window of the house in 
the spritual firmament; a man of visions and| which she was. In plaintive words she tells 
dreams, an unusual spiritual genius. This re-| of her strong desire to take a glimpse of it as 
markable individual seems to have become | it passed, and how the solicitude of her friends 
deeply attached to the Quaker Methodists, | prevented it. Her husband was far away 
and for an extended period made the house of | preaching in Ireland, and she must bear her 
Peter Phillps his home. grief alone. ‘‘It was a sore trial, but the 

The circumstances of their becoming ac- | Friend of sinners supported me.’’ 
quainted are interesting. Dow had been moved| It is not surprising to find Lorenzo in later 
to visit England, and, though he had no friends | life exclaiming, when his thoughts turned to 
here, crossed in a sailing vessel in 1805. His| Warrington, ‘‘Oh, the feelings of my heart 
brave wife Peggy accompanied him, and tells | towards that place; feelings that no language 
in plaintive words of the thirty-five days’ sea|can describe.” 
passage, during which she saw no one of her| Strong personal ties were established during 
sex, and of her forebodings as to the strange | the days of sickness and trial, and a deep at- 
land they were visiting. No friendly door | tachment was formed between Peter and Han- 
opened to them in Liverpool, but by some|nah Phillips and Lorenzo and Peggy Dow. 
means opportunity to preach in asmall church| From the home of Peter Phillips he sallied 
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forth upon innumerable excursions to preach 
to wayside congregations, and stories of the 
weird preacher still linger in the villages of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

It is difficult at this distance to estimate his 
power and influence. His genius was that of 
Whitefield rather than of Wesley. He reaped 
incessantly and in any field, but left others to 
gather and bind. 


ORIGIN OF PRIMITIVE METHODISM. 


Most notable perhaps among the results of 
his preaching were the circumstances which 
led to the formation of the Primitive Metho- 
dist denomination. It was owing to an appeal 
of his that two young men named Hugh and 


itor may still see the reading-desk which did 
duty then as now, and may visit the modest 


two-roomed hut in which he lived. 


THE FIRST TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY. 


To two great teachings the Quaker Metho- 
dists, or, as we now call them, the Indepen- 
dent Methodists, have shown conspicuous fidel- 
ity—those of Peace and Temperance. 

In 1830, when a few earnest men began an 
agitation in Lancashire, in favor of abstinence 
from intoxicants, it is said that the only doors 
open to them were those of the meeting-houses 
of the Quaker Methodists. Certain it is that 
in one of them the first English total abstinence 
society was formed. The history of it is of in- 


James Bourne decided upon the holding of the ! terest, inasmuch as it places the date of the 
open-air meetings, which gave occasion for | movement earlier than that usually assigned 
the unhappy controversy and division in Meth- | by temperance historians, and lends probabil- 


odism in 1806. 


As revealing a point of con-| ity to the assumption that the men of Preston 


tact between the two bodies in their early | derived their beliefs and impetus from exist- 


days, it is interesting to find Lorenzo placing 
it on record that the ‘‘Quaker Methodists,” 
both preachers and hearers played a great part 
and gave support in the camp meetings. 
However much the eccentricities of this wan- 
dering preacher may have marred his influence, 
it is clear that he left a mark upon England 
which several generations have not effaced. 


FREE GOSPELISM. 


There can be no doubt that the societies re- 
ceived a great impetus from the prolonged la- 
bors of Lorenzo Dow, but we are not quite 
sure whether he did not unwittingly bring upon 
Quaker Methodism its chief blight and hin- 
drance. In his unceasing travels he discov- 
ered in various towns ‘‘free Gospellers’”—small 
bodies of Methodists who had severed from 
other churches as a protest against a hired 
ministry, and for whom ‘‘Cheap Gospellers’’ 
would perhaps have been a more appropriate 
description. He gathered representatives of 
the Quaker Methodists and Free Gospellers at 
Leeds in 1806, and some sort of federation 
resulted. But there was a vital difference of 
standpoint between the churches so apparent- 
ly similar. The Free Gospellers held for Meth- 
odism minus a hired ministry; the Quaker 
Methodsts had taken their stand for the priest- 
hood and equality of believers with Apostolic 
simplicity and usage in all things. Externally 
almost alike, they viewed things from posi- 
tions which were essentially different, and per- 
fect harmony has never resulted. 


THE CONVERSION OF ROBERT MOFFAT. 


One or two events in the history of the de- 
nomination may be briefly noticed as having a 
general interest. It was in one of the small 
meetings of the Quaker Methodists that Rob- 
ert Moffat was converted. At High Legh, in 
Cheshire, a meeting held in the dairy of a 
farm has an unbroken history of fully a cen- 
tury, and at a service here, whilst an under- 
gardener at High Legh Hall, Robert Moffat 
found the light. The reader of his journal 
will remember his account of the experience, 
and of his subsequent walk to Warrington, 
during which he saw the missionary placard, 
and may reflect upon the great issues which 
have hung upon trivial things. 

The farm buildings which offered a meeting 
place for worshippers in his day have disap- 
peared, but the service continues, and the vis- 








ing societies. 

In 1830, two members of the Society of 
Friends appeared in Warrington as total absti- 
nence lecturers. They were G. H. Burkitt, of 
Dublin, and W. Wood, of Manchester. But 
prejudice was strong, and neither public build- 
ings nor churches could be obtained for the 
purpose of their meetings. The Quaker Meth- 
odists alone were sympathetic, and in one of 
their meeting-houses at Stockton Heath the 
first society of which we have any record was 
formed. The pledge upon which it was based 
is preserved. It is dated April 4th, 1830, and 
reads: ‘‘We, whose names are subscribed, be- 
lieving that intemperance, with its attendant 
evils, is promoted by the prevailing opinions 
and practices of society with regard to the 
use of intoxicating liquors, and that decided 
means are called for, resolve to abstain from 
the use of inebriating liquors ourselves, and to 
dissuade others from using them, and by all 
proper means to discountenance the cause 
and practice of intemperance.’’ 

Other societies came into existence in the 
same year in Warrington and High Legh, and 
a leavening process can be shown to have pro- 
ceeded through South Lancashire. It was in 
18382, that the men of Preston began their ad- 
vocacy, and by the adoption of different meth- 
ods brought their teaching more acutely be- 
fore the notice of the world. They were the 
first to raise a noise of battle, and have had 
the leading place assigned to them in temper- 
ance history. But the Quaker teachers al- 
ready named were the true pioneers, and to 
them must be given the credit for the forma- 
tion of the first English total abstinence so- 
cieties. 

THE EARLIEST BAND OF HOPE. 


It is important also to record that the first 
organized effort to spread temperance princi- 
ples among the young was made by the Quaker 
Methodists of Warrington. As far as research 
can show there is no earlier Band of Hope, or 
Temperance Society for the Young, than the 
**Youth’s Total Abstinence Society,’’ which 
was formed in the early thirties in Brick 
Street Sunday School. 


THE DENOMINATION. 


Of the history of the denomination we have 
not set ourselves to speak. Its growth has 
not been due to the influence of any command- 
ing personality or wave of feeling. It has had 








no Fox or Wesley to fix its ideal or tell the 
world of its principles. Nor has it had a liter. 
ature to bind its scattered parts together, 
One might expect that with so little to bind, 
and so much liberty to enjoy, churches would 
develop differently under varying conditions, 
and often be at the mercy of men of master. 
ful mind. This has unhappily been the case, 
and it is here that the want of progress finds 
explanation. Yet the denomination has been 
true to its early ideal, and was never more so 
than at the present time. 

Happily it has been saved from eccentric- 
ities in matters of usage, and whilst its rate 
of progress has been disappointing, there is 
comfort in the reflection that there is little to 
unlearn. Like the Society of Friends, it has 
had its period of quietism, but there is evi- 
dence that the awakening is complete, anda 
strong disposition for progress and self sacri- 
fice, joined with a perfect unity, has become 
an outstanding characteristic. Its own ad- 
herents do not doubt that it carries a perma- 
nent message, and when the changing atmo- 
sphere of the religious world is considered, 
and it is remembered that ever-increasing 
numbers are accepting -in theory at least— 
Quaker teaching concerning the ministry, it 
will be admitted that a progressive form of 
Quakerism is likely to find wide acceptance. 
The Quaker Methodists were idealists in their 
day, but the ideal of yesterday may be the 
real of to-morrow. 

It remains to say that at the recent An- 
nual Meeting the membership of the Independ- 
ent Methodist Churches was given as eight 
thousand seven hundred and three, with twen- 
ty-six thousand seven hundred and forty-four 
Sunday Schoo! scholars. 





FOREVER IS THY WORD FIXED IN THE HEAV- 
ENS.—Some time since a visitor at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University was desiring to 
look through their great telescope. Consult- 
ing a book of astronomical tables, his friend 
said: ‘‘A star will pass across the field of 
vision at 5.20 o’clock.” The instrument was 
adjusted and the visitor, lying upon his back, 
applied his eye to the glass, his friend mean- 
while standing with a small hammer in his hand, 
and with his eye fixed on a tall chronometer 
clock. At precisely 5.20 o’clock the observer 
said, ‘‘There!” At the same instant his friend’s 
hammer struck the table. The exclamation 
and the hammer stroke were absolutely simul- 
taneous; although the man at the telescope 
could not see the clock, nor the man with the 
hammer the star. It was a wonderful coinci- 
dence—that passage of the star hundreds of 
millions of miles away across the object glass 
of that telescope, at the instant when the see 
ond hand marked the hour 5.20 o’clock. The 
wonder seems greater when we know that the 
book in which was the predicted position of 
that distant star was published ten years be- 
fore, the forecast being based on calculations 
running back a thousand years! In the same 
book were other tables predicting celestial 
movements a thousand years still in the future 
—movements which we may be assured will 
prove as certain in fact and as exact in time 
as that which has just been noted. So perfect 
is the law of God, and so absolute the obedi- 
ence of Nature to his decree! But the God 


of Nature and the God of grace are one; and 
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his relations to redemption are equally definite | best I have had fora month,” he gallantly 


and are sustained by no less power than those 
which bind the universe about his feet. ‘‘If,’’ 
says Jehovah, by the mouth of his prophet, 
“ye can break my covenant of the day and my 
covenant of the night, so that there should not 
be day and night in their season, then may al- 
go my covenant be broken with David, my ser- 
vant.” And so it is that we may have strong 
consolation whoever of us have fled for refuge 
to lay hold on the hope set before us in the 
gospel. The covenant on which we rest is as 
sure—nay,—ten thousand times surer,—than 
any or all the ordinances of Nature.—The Pa- 
cific. 





Elizabeth’s Second Thought. 


Elizabeth McDonald mounted the steps slow- 
ly. There was a little pout on the lips, a 
wrinkling of the brows, a murmur of discon- 
tent. Evidently Elizabeth was not pleased. 

It was the summer of 1863, in the little 
town of Gettysburg. The last week had been 
very exciting. For three days the dreadful 
battle raged. Now the rebels had gone, but 
how different the staid old, peaceful town! 
The streets were in cunfusion, the church 
buildings and schools were full of wounded 
men, crowds of people were coming to see the 
battlefield or to help nurse the sick soldiers. 
The order of the McDonald home was inter- 
ruted. An uncle’s family, driven from their 
own home, which had been claimed for sharp- 
shooting, were staying there, and the general 
over the sharp-shooters had been invited to join 
the party at breakfast. There was no room 
for Elizabeth at the table, but that was not 
the cause of her ill humor, for Elizabeth had 
been brought up in the old fashioned way, and 
taught that it was perfectly proper for ‘‘chil- 
dren to wait.” 

No, it was the bill of fare at which Eliza- 
beth’s nose turned up the least bit, and the 
mortifying thought that such a handsome big 
general ought not to have been set down to 
a table so incomplete—frizzled chipped beef, 
bread without butter, coffee without cream 
and preserves. But what else could be done? 
All Mother MecDonald’s good housekeeping 
could not prevent the hams from being stolen, 
nor bring the milkman from the farm. 

Disgusted Elizabeth found her way upstairs 
to an enclosed porch and looked out over the 
neighboring gardens. Beyond to the west lay 
the blue mountain tops, serene and unconscious 
of the horrors upon which they had so lately 
looked down. But Elizabeth’s point of view 
was nearer. 

Only a few yards away sat a soldier ready 
to take his breakfast. Slowly he opened his 
haversack, and the meal was soon set forth— 
a piece of hardtack, a slice of greasy bacon, 
an old tincup of black coffee. 

Elizabeth’s lips curled again. How could 
he eat such stuff! The soldier waited, but not 
to summon courage to begin the uninviting 
breakfast. To Elizabeth’s astonishment he 
folded his hands and bowed his head, then 
crossed himself as a devout Roman Catholic. 
**O,” exclaimed Elizabeth under her breath, 
**how can he be thankful!’ 

There were five minutes of thought. Then 
Elizabeth skipped down-stairs. The frown had 
gone. Soon a cheerful little girl was passing 
the general his second cup of cotfee. ‘‘The 


said. 

And the little girl with the thankful heart 
never forgot what she saw and learned that 
summer morning.—S. E. Stoever in Phila. 
Ledger. 





_—_ 


A Wise Jupce.— Two Penobscot county 
farmers bought an old-fashioned pair of steel- 
yards, each paying a part of the cost, and both 
used them for weighing their produce for 
market. After a time a dispute arose and 
each caimed to own them. The matter was 
carried intocourt. The jury disagreed. Then 
the case, on some technicality, was sent to 
the Law Court, and was again sent back for 
trial. The costs up to this point had reached 
about $500, about a hundred times the original 
cost of the steelyards. When it came up 
again Judge Peters was the presiding justice. 
He told the counsel that, if continued, the 
costs would be increased to such an extent that 
one or the other of the parties would lose his 
farm in order to pay, and advised them to enter 
it ‘‘neither party,” and divide the cost as it 
was. After a consultation the parties said 
they were willing to do that, and it looked as 
though the case would be settled. All at once 
one of the contestants went over to his counsel 
in the court room and asked: ‘‘But who is 
going to get the steelyards? He shall not 
have them.” The other contestant made the 
same declaration. Then the counsel arose and 
said the case was just where it was before any 
talk of settlement had been made. They were 
willing to stop litigation and divide the cost, 
“*but what could be done with the steelyards?”’ 
“*’ll fix that,” said Judge Peters. ‘‘Let the 
sheriff of the county take the steelyards at 
night and go down and throw them into the 
middle of the river, letting nobody know the 
exact spot, so they never can be recovered by 
any one.”’ The contestants agreed to this 
propostion, each paid his proportionate part 
of the cost, and the case was dropped.-—Lew- 
iston Journal. 


—————— 


A GENTLE REMINDER.—An old man and a 
young man were riding in astage-coach. The 
old man was grave but sprightly, short of sta- 
ture, spare, with a smooth forehead, a fresh 
complexion, and a bright, piercing eye. The 
young man swore a great deal, until once 
when they stopped to change horses, the old 
map said to him, ‘‘I perceive by the registry 
book, that you and! are going to travel to- 
gether a long distance in this coach. I have 
a favor to ask of you. | am getting to be an 
old man, and if I should so far forget myself 
as to use any profane language, you will 
oblige me-if you will caution me about it.” 
The young man instantly apologized, and there 
was no more swearing heard from him during 
that journey. The old man was John Wesley. 





Items Concerning the Society. 

While the decease of Maria S. Reeve, of Medford, 
N. J., is still fresh in our feelings, that of her sis- 
ter, Rachel S. Howland, recently of New Bedford, 
Mass., which occurred last week, casts a solemnity 
over a wide circle among our membership. She 
was in her eighty-seventh year, and for fifty-five 
years in the station of minister, maintaining also 
an active interest for the relief and welfare of the 
poor and suffering. Her great-great-grandfather 
was James Logan, an intimate associate of William 
Penn, and an early governor of Pennsylvania. 


With increasing years her allegiance to the original 
principles of our religiousSociety became more and 
more pronounced, and she was willing to stand, ac- 
cording to her measure, steadfast for the faith. 





We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the 
book entitled “Quaker Arrivals at Philadelphia 
1682-1750,” being a list of certificates of removal 
received at Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
by Albert Cook Myers, M. L., member of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, author of “ Immi- 
gration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania.” 

This work is a valuable mine of information for 
the genealogist and for the historian interested in 
the early migrations into Pennsylvania. It includes 
a complete list of hundreds of Quaker emigrants 
from England, Ireland, Wales, Barbadoes, etc., ar- 
riving at Philadelphia Monthly Meeting during the 
above period, giving also the location whence they 
came, and usually other items of the condensed in- 
formation especially valuable to the genealogist 
and historian, 

In removing to Pennsylvania the Quakers brought 
with them certificates of removal or membership, 
which were received and recorded by the Monthly 
Meeting at the place of settlement. As Philadel- 
phia, the metropolis, received more of these certifi- 
cates than any other section of the Province, this 
list is of peculiar value. 

The material has been carefully compiled from 
the original manuscript records of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting,—from the Book of Recorded 
Certificates at Fifteenth and Race Streets, and from 
Original Certificates and Men’s and Women’s Min- 
utes at Fourth and Arch Streets. No one else has 
ever collected and printed these records. 

A full alphabetical index of the names is ap- 
pended. 

Printed from the type, and edition limited to 300 
copies. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Ferris & Leach, Publichers, Nos. 29-31. North 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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Notes From Others. 


When the hour of the mid-week service comes 
round, have an attentive ear and mind to its call. 
Go to it with readiness, and eagerness, and prompti- 
tude. There are your Christian brethren waiting 
for you; and they will be disappointed if you do 
not join them in the praise of God and contribute 
your part to the exercise of the meeting. Jesus, 
the best of friends, is there, and has a blessing in 
reserve for you. The Holy Spirit has fresh enlight- 
enment, cheer and comfort for you, when you honor 
Him by your presence, where He loves to hold au- 
dience with God’s people. And do not go alone. 
Take your family, as far as possible, with you, or 
some acquaintance. This will tend to put fresh 
life and vigor into all hearts, and be a means of 
benefit to yourself and others. 





DAMAGES FOR THE SALE OF LiIQuoR.—There is a 
statute in Pennsylvania which does not seem to be 
very widely known, but which could be made very 
effective in the hands of men determined ‘to see it 
enforced. Itis the law which provides that saloon- 
keepers shall be held responsible in damages for 
injuries resulting from their sale of liquors to in- 
toxicated persons. The Supreme Court of the State 
has lately made a decision which sustains the law 
as constitutional and equitable. A poor widow 
sued a liquor-seller because he sold liquor to her 
husband until he was unable to guide his steps 
homeward, fell into a gutter, contracted pneumonia, 
and died. A jury gave the widow substantial 
damages, and upon appeal the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the verdict and the law. It brushed away 
without much ceremony the pleas made for the 
saloon-keeper that pneumonia, and not liquor, was 
the immediate cause of death, and that the man 
took the liquor voluntarily. The court replied to 
the last plea: “Every drunkard not only takes 
liquor voluntarily, but whenever he can get it, and 
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because of his weakness the law makes the saloon- 
keeper responsible for selling tosuch persons. He 
has not the will-power to resist temptation, and 
for this reason the sale to him is forbidden.” A 
very good, brief temperance lecture delivered from 
the Supreme Bench.—Presbyterian. 

cael begs 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTes.—The President has appointed Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr.,a son of the late Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Sr., now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, to be Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, in the place of Horace Gray, who 
has resigned on account of ill health. 

A riot has occurred at Duryea, near Wilkes-Barre, in 
consequence of an attempt to operate a coal washery, in 
which some persons were injured ; and many have been 
arrested. 

Under the rules of the Mine Workers’ Union, in which 
at least 90 per cent. of the men working at anthracite 
collieries were enrolled, the will of the majority rules; 
and, as a result, the unskilled workmen, employed inside 
and outside the mines, really control the action of the 
union. It is said avery large majority of the actual 
miners of coal were opposed to the strike, which has not 
yet ended. 

Commissioner Sharrett, at Shanghai, has informed the 
Government that the Chinese tariff protocol was signed 
on 15th inst. This announcement brings to a successful 
conclusion negotiations in progress for many months for 
a tariff treaty between China and this country. This has 
carried out the purpose Secretary Hay had maintained 
throughout the preceding negotiations for an “open 
door,” the desire being to open up foreign communications 
with the interior of China, and thus gain access to the 
vast markets of the empire. 

In a recent decision by Commissioner Yerkes, at Wash- 
ington, the use of palm oil in making oleomargarine was 
declared illegal. It was shown that five pounds of palm 
oil would color fifteen hundred pounds of oleomargarine 
so as to make it look like butter. The commissioner ruled 
that where so small a quantity is used, it cannot be 
claimed that it is put in as a bona fide constituent of the 
product, but is used solely for the purpose of coloring it 
so as to make it look like natural butter. 

Accordiug to a writer connected with the United States 
Agricultural Department Alaska has resources to sup- 
port a population of 3,000,000. The Government esti- 
mate is that Alaska contains 2,000,000 acres of land 
suitable for farming and pasturage. 

It is said that strontium has been found in West Vir- 
ginia and in some parts of New York, while near Franks- 
town, Pa., the mineral is found in quantities worth de- 
velopment. Its salts are employed in beet sugar pro- 
cesses and in separating sugar from molasses, and in a 
limited way in medicine. 

The 17th inst. was the hottiest day of the year in 
Lincoln, Neb., where the mercury ranged from 96 to 102 
degrees. The same day was the coolest day of the 
month for the past twenty years, in New York City, the 
thermometer showing a temperature of from 56 to 72 
degrees. 

The harvest in the North Western States is reported 
to be the greatest ever known in that region. 

Earthquake shocks occurred at Skagway, Alaska, on 
the 10th inst. The three volcanoes, Mounts Redoubt, 
Iimiana and Augustin, in the Cook inlet section of Alaska, 
have lately been active. An observer said: “ We were in 
full view of all three peaks, the farthest being not more 
than fifty miles distant. The smoke did not appear to be 
very dense, but enough ashes have been scattered over 
the snow covered peaks to almost blacken the white sur- 
face. There was no flame coming from either mountain.” 

On the 13th inst. the temperature at the top of Mount 
Washington, N. H., registered 28 degrees and the summit 
was thickly coated with sleet and ice. 

New Hampshire has carefully collected statistics 
touching her summer population. The capital invested in 
summer property is valued at nearly $10,500,000, and 
the number of summer guests is placed st 174,000. The 
care and entertainment of these visitors employ over 
12,000 people. 

The Raleigh (S. C.) News and Observer states that 
there are 9,000 children under 12 years employed in 
Southern factories, which condition the editor of that 
journal declares should not be permitted to continue a 
day. 

Southern competition in the manufacture of cotton 
goods has seriously affected mill owners in the Northern 
States, and a recent telegram from New Haven, Conn., 
states, that it is rapidly transforming the pretty New 
England hamlet of New Hartford, a few miles west of 
that city, into a typical “deserted village.” The business 





is to be removed to Tallassee Falls, Ala., and the mill there 
is to be abandoned Ninth Month Ist. It employs about 
700 persons, with their families. 

ForEIGN.—A battle has taken place at Barcelona in 
Venezuela, between revolutionists and government troops, 
in which the former partly destroyed the city. 

A dispatch from Paris, of the 13th inst., says: The ex- 
pulson of nuns from conventual schools in the provinces 
is still marked by desperate resistance on the part of the 
populace, and it is only where the gendarmes or military 
have been requisitioned to assist the authorities that the 
buildings have been forced into and their occupants ex- 
pelled. 

The work of demolishing Newgate Jail, the historic 
prison so long a feature of the city of London, has been 
begun. It is said that the prison will not be rebuilt and 
that the site will probably be leased for commercial 
buildings. 

The city of Tien-Tsin, the port of Pekin, has been re- 
stored to the Chinese authorities. This city has been in 
the hands of the allied Powers since their invasion of 
China in consequence of the Boxer uprising, and its evacu- 
ation has been steadily urged by the United States. 

The Viceroy of Chi Li has issued a proclamation in 
which the people are warned against carrying arms. “ The 
people and the Christians must not retaliate against each 
other,” concludes the proclamation, “but forever be at 
peace ” 

The new North German Lloyd steampship Kaiser Wil- 
helm IT has been launched. Ii will be the largest, and is 
designed to be the fastest, ship in the world. Her di- 
mensions are: Length, 707 feet; beam, 714 feet; depth, 
39 feet, and draught, 29 feet. Her displacement is 19,- 
500 tons. She is to be of 39,000 horse power, and will 
have accommodations for 1,000 cabin passengers. 

The low rates of freight which have prevailed for many 
months on both sides of the Atlantic have, it is said, re- 
sulted in the enforced idleness of an enormous fleet of 
vessels, particularly steamships, which are now laid up in 
all European ports. 

An English paper announces that the automobile and a 
fire engine have been combined. The points of advantage 
which are claimed for the apparatus are these: It can 
cover the ground quicker than the ordinary machine, be- 
ing able to run at the rate of a mile in two minutes; it 
can go further, thirty miles being its limit with a single 
supply of fuel; it can be prepared for action more speedily, 
only afew seconds being required to set it in motion, and 
the cost of maintaining it is, comparatively, very slight. 
The fuel is petroleum. The use of petroleum is, in itself, 
regarded as a highly commendable feature, inasmuch as 
no sparks arise from its combustion. 

“A novel plan for utilizing wireless telegraphy in its 
present stage of development,” the New York Times says, 
“has been devised in Liverpool, and will soon be in prac- 
tical operation. The scheme is to establish a post office 
and signal station, not in midocean, but 110 miles west of 
the Lizard, a place where, for British commerce at least, 
information from the shore is more valuable than it would 
be further out at sea. The purpose is to moor there a ship 
equipped with a powerful search light and the Marconi 
apparatus. It is expected that great advantage will be 
derived from the distribution of orders sent from shore 
by owners for vessels passing in or out. 

The completion of the great dam across the the Nile 
at Assouan, near the first cataract is announced. It is 
one of the largest of its kind in the world. It is about a 
mile and a quarter long and rises ninety feet above the 
river bed, is thirty feet wide at the top, and will impound 
220,000,000,000 gallons of water. The purpose of the 
dam is to regulate the height of the river for agricultural 
purposes. 

Official and other reports from India state that the 
famine situation there is becoming more serious, owing 
to the lack of rains throughout almost the entire country, 
and especially in the Bombay Presidency. 

The London Telegraph says that four hitherto unknown 
tougues—so far as print is concerned—are now being 
added to the list of languages in which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society prints the Gospels. The New Testa- 
ment is to be turned into Nyanja, for the tribes of the 
Shire River bank, Nyassaland. A version in Yalunka is 
nearly ready for natives of the Falaba district of Sierra 
Leone, and in Bugotu for the inhabitants of Ysabe! Island 

-one of the Solomon group. Lastly, a translation, into 
Visayan, spoken by some 2,000,000 persons in the Philip- 
pine archipelago, is being undertaken. 

The feeling of opposition to the yoke of Russia by the 
natives of Finland has been recently shown by the refusal 
of about 2,000 young men in one of the provinces to enter 
into the Russian military service, although they have by 
declining subjected themselves to a heavy penalty. 

Certain Hungarian journals state that Count Tolstoi 
intends to reside in Bucharest, since having been ex-com- 


municated by the Russsan Church he could not expect 
Christian burial in Russia. 

It has been discovered that typhoid fever can be con- 
veyed by means of oysters. It is said that steps are being 
made in England to protect the oyster beds from any ex- 
posure to contagion. 





RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re. 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76. 

H. B. Garrett, Phila., for Frances Garrett ; John 
M. Sager, Pa. ; Nathan Pearson, Ind. ; Reece L, 
Thomas, Pa. ; Josiah Wister, N. J. ; Geo. Russell, 
N. J.; Paschall Worth, Pa. ; Martha M. Vaughan, 
N. Y., and for Hannah Hoyle, O. ; Jorgen Enge, 
Ia. ; Mary Roberts, N. J., per Susan R. Williams ; 
Mary Paxson, Pa.; Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J.; 
Warner W. Cooper, N. J. ; Sarah A. Longstreth, 
Phila. ; Josiah W. Leeds, Pa., and for John B. 
Leeds, N. J. ; Gertrude W. Cartland, Mass. ; H. M. 
S. Taylor, Pa.; K. L. Roberts, N. J. ; William F. 
Wickersham for Hannah N. Harry, Pa. ; Samuel 
T. Haight, agt., Canada, $20, for Catharine Hall, 
Jos. H. Clayton, Jos. G. Pollard, Anna H. Moore, 
Henry S. Moore, Mary A. Treffry, John Pollard, 
George Pollard, Edward Waring and Joshua War- 
ing ; Amos E. Kaighn, N. J., and for Wm Martin, 
M. D. ; David Heston, Phila., $6, for himself, John 
B. Heston and Chas. D. Schoil; Henry Wood's 
Sons, N. J., for Edmund Wood and George Wood ; 
Wm. W. Hazard, agt., N. Y., for Martha K. Otis ; 
Mary Reynolds, Ind. ; Thos. Dunn, La. ; Edward 
Comfort, G'’t’n, and for Edith C. Tatnall, Pa. ; 
Thos. H. Whitson, agt., Pa., $12.16, for T. Clark- 
son Eldridge, Albert L. Entrikin, Geo. O. Hibberd. 
Sidney Temple, George B. Mellor and Philena 
Hoopes, $2.16; B. V. Stanley, agt., Ia., $4.50, for 
William Coppock and Isaac T. Dewees, §2.50; 
Alfred Embree, Pa. ; Phebe T. Hall, Pa. ; William 
Abel, Neb., $1, to No. 27; William C. Stokes for 
Mary E. Branson, Phila. ; Mary H. Ridgway, Ia. ; 
Mary W. Bacon, N. J.; Robert R. Hulme, Pa. ; 
Henry B. Leeds, agt., N. J., $6, for I. Powell Leeds, 
Anna K. Woodward and Charles A. Lippincott; 
Clarkson Moore, agt., Pa., $20, for himself, Pennock 
Cooper, Elizabeth C. Cooper, Priscilla H. Hughes, 
S. Morris Jones, Elizabeth W. Moore, Pemberton 
Moore, Sarah L. Passmore, Thos. L. Passmore and 
Wm. Wickersham; Zenaide M. Hartz, Phila. ; 
Benj. P. Hoopes, Phila. ; Wm. F. Terrell, Va. 

8Q¥” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 





NOTICES. 
FRIENDS’ LipRARY, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.—During the 
Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will be open only 
on Second and Fifth-days from 3 to 6 P. M. 


WANTED.—A teacher to take charge, for next term, of 
the Monthly Meeting School at Sugar Grove, Indiana. 
Application may be made to CALVIN NEWLIN, 
Mooresville, Ind. 
or SARAH T. MAXWELL, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


WANTED—Position as housekeeper in private family, 
by a middle-aged widow, competent to take full charge. 
Address R, 
Office of THE FRIEND. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The fall term begins 
on Third-day, Ninth Month 9th, 1902. New scholars 
should present themselves for classification in the fore- 
noon or not later than 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Ws. F. WIcKERSHAM, 
Principal. 


CHANGES AND CORRECTIONS IN MEETINGS As PuB- 
LISHED IN FRIENDS’ ALMANAC.—Concord Monthly Meet- 
ing : the hour has been changed from 10 to 94. 

London Grove Particular Meeting: mid-week is held 
on Fourth-day at 10 o’clock and not on Fifth-day at 104. 

Mount Holly, N. J. : hour of all meetings changed from 
10 to 104. 

Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting: Monthly 
meeting held at 11 instead of 104. 

Langhorne, Pa.: The hour of meeting has been changed 
from 10 to 104. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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